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ANNOUNCER: Through the facilities of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
in London, TOWN MEETING brings you this discussion by four distinguished newspaper 
correspondents who covered the recent Summit conference at Geneva. These gentlemen 
have been looking at the historic meeting as observers for the press of Britain, | 
France, Germany and the United States, and we believe you will find their comments | 
to be significant as well as provocative, 

Now to preside as moderator for tonight's discussion, here is Yale Newman, 
London representative of the ABC network, Mr. Newman! 


MR. NEWMAN: A great change of mood seems to have overtaken our world today -- 
a change so sudden and so umusual that even the most optimistic and pessimistic among 
us find it difficult to explain. We seem to have come a long way from the anxious 
days of the Berlin Air Lift, the disasterous war in Korea, the tense situation in 
Indochina and the explosive atmosphere in the Straits of Formosa, 

Mysteriously expunged from the speeches of commnist rulers these days are such 
terms as "Wall Street imperialists," "war mongers" and "enemies of the peace." Like- 
‘wise in the West, there's a marked absence of such phrases as "instant and immediate 
retaliation," "roll back the Iron Curtain," and "deeds not words." 

All this seems to have come about in a space of four short months -- months 
that saw the rulers of the Kremlin yield on an Austrian Peace Treaty -- go a-calling 
with hats in hand on a former enemy, Marshal Tito -- months that also brought an in- 
vitation to another enemy, West Germany Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer, to visit Moscow 
next month. But perhaps the most important period was last month, when the powerful 
leaders of East and West met on the Summit in Geneva in an atmosphere of cordiality 
and conciliation... Just as significant is the meeting now taking place at the same 
Swiss lakeside resort between Ambassadors of the United States and Red China. 

Yes, the mood of the world has changed, In fact, it has changed so rapidly 
that we are beginning to lose a sense of novelty when we see Russian rulers ride about | 
the streets of Geneva in open cars, or accept an invitation to visit London next spring. 

What's this that's happening to us? Are we standing on the brink of a gemine 
era of Peace? Does the mood generated at Geneva mean that the communists have had a 
real change of heart? Or does it mean that the only thing that's changed is the 
communist tune? And if so, are we threatened to be hugged to death by the outstretched | 
hands of the Russian Bear? In short, what are the chances for peace? 

Tonight, TOWN MEETING tries to answer some of these questions through four 
distinguished news analysts who specialize in international developments. Qur first 
speaker is an American journalist, Bradford Jacobs, London Bureau chief for the 
Baltimore Sun, Mr. Jacobs} 


MR. JACOBS: The one phrase which seems to have stuck in everyone's mind after 
Geneva came from Harold Macmillan, the British Foreign Minister. He said: "There 
ain't gonna be any war." Mr, Macmillan may be right, but he failed to add the other 
half of what was proved at Geneva, mainly -- there ain't gonna be any peace. 

There's no sense, to my mind, in slipping.off into a comfortable dream of peace 
on the strength of what happened at Geneva. True, the Russians smiled cheerily. The 
Western leaders smiled eagerly back, Period, That's all, 

But what did anyone give away? Whose mind was changed on any subject? The 
answer is -- nothing and nobody, It was a standing joke as they flew home that the 
Big Four came to Geneva with a zero in the way of agreement. When they left, they'd 
taken the frame off the zero, 
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Now, I don't believe that is simply the skeptical version, I believe it is no 
more and no less than a frank recognition of what the Big Four were forced to r ecognize. 
That is, first, that no one there wanted a war with the hydrogen bomb, Second, that no 
one there had any intention of relaxing for fear one of the other fellows may change 
his mind, 

The hydrogen bomb is enough explanation for the first point. It's the second 
point which is less clear, but probably more important. The reason is, some of the 
fellows may change their minds. And what may change their minds for them is the 
Germans and the Chinese, two nations who weren't even represented, For it is these 
two countries which, whether they intend it or not, are now flashing the storm signals 
around the world. 

In the case of the Germans, the trouble is easy enough to understand, It's 
hard to solve, Their complaint, and to reasonable men it seems a justified one, is 
that their proud country is artificially split in two. The Western part is now free. 
But what of the Eastern provinces? Are Germans simply to write off all Prussia as 
forever lost, to forget what was once Europe's mightiest capital -- Berlin? Of 
course they're not. They are going to have Berlin back and they're going to have 
Prussia back and if anyone stands in their way -- well there go our prospects for 
peace, 

Now a short word about the Chinese. In the case of Germany the danger is still 
in the indefinite distance. With China, it's on our doorstep and knocking hard. Here 
we see the spectacle of a rash young government to whose leaders war has so far been a 
rather profitable pursuit. War brought them, first, control of China. Then they 
hammered their way into Cambodia and Vietnam and, for a while, toward South Korea, 

War may be the price but we have proof that the Chinese have paid it before -- 
and paid it gladly. 

Perhaps I hit too hard on the blackest side of the war possibilities, I think 
though it is important that we remind ourselves of the black side -- if for no other 
reason than as an antidote to all the molasses that flowed after Geneva was over. 


MR. NEWMAN: Thank you, Mr. Jacobs. Next is an English colleague -- the dis- 
tinguished diplomatic correspondence for the Liberal Manchester Guardian, Richard 
Scott. Mr. Scott] 


MR. SCOTT: I'd like to say straight away that on the whole I take a rather 
optimistic view of the prospects of peace in the foreseeable future, more optimistic, 
it seems, than Mr. Jacobs. In looking back at developments over the past say, six 
months, and looking ahead at the likely developments during the next year or two, it 
does seem to me that the dangersof war are less than at any time in the last seven or 
eight years, and certainly less than they were between 1936 and the outbreak of the 
second World War, | 

I start from the premise that in no circumstances will the Western powers start 
awar. In other words, that war can only come through communist provocation or ageres~ 
sion. Now, though I don't believe that Moscow's dropped any single one of her ultimate 
objectives -- and in partiqular she hasn't lost her ambition to see the triumph of 
commnism throughout the whole world -- she has, I believe, accepted the fact that she 
can't expect to gain her objectives through war. The existing development of nuclear 
weapons and the almost certain development in the near future of even more destructive 
force must, I think, have persuaded the Russians that war today can serve nobody's 

-- d destroy both sides. 
ea ea view that Soviet tactics and strategy have changed -- that they 're 
going to seek their ends by non-military means, by wooing us rather than by yelling 
insults at us, And I think there are plenty of indications to support this view. The 
recent Geneva conference at the Summit is only one of the most recent examples. But 
it's a good one, because it not only showed that the Russians were ready to be friendly 
and reasonable as they haven't been for a decade, but also that this new friendliness 
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doesn't go to the extent of giving up anything important of substance. So I don't 
think we should be in too mch hurry to try and settle all the many practical préb- 
lems that now face us. I believe we should go at it slowly and with patience. And | 
finally I think that a Russian offensive Based on soft words and beguiling smiles 
may have its dangers but is certainly less dangerous than Russia's old nilitantly 
aggressive policy. For one thing I think one should perhaps have enough confidence 
in the abilities of our western statesmen and in the commonsense of the Western 
peoples, 


MR. NEWMAN: Thank you, Mr. Scott. Now, from across the English Channel comes 
our next speaker -- Paul Chaize, London correspondent for the important Catholic | 
French newspaper Figaro, Mr. Chaize$ | 


MR. CHAIZE: I would agree, in the main, with Mr. Scott. However, there is, 
I believe, a risk that the pressure of optimism may tempt the Western world into bask- 
ing in the spirit of Geneva, On the contrary, our policy mst be active, patient and 
realistic. As regards Germany, it means that the United States, Britain and France 
shall act together to help fulfill the legitimate hopes of the German people; it is 
not. only a moral obligation, it is also in their interest. 

The heads of government have recognized in Geneva their common responsibility 
in the settlement of European problems, They have agreed on a procedure for negotiation 
It does not follow that the same method should be applied everywhere, 

Take the Far East. It is suggested that a second Asiati¢ conference be convened, | 
I myself doubt very much whether this is wise, whether peace in the Far East is ripe for) 
internationalization., Rather should the chances of peace be furthered by direct ne- | 
gotiations between the United States of America and China. We should remember the lesso}) 
of Indochina. The war was, to some extent, internationalized, and so, of course, was th 
armistice with consequent difficulties and even a strain on the unity of the Western 
powers, 

Finally, some people claim that the situation in Morocco is a threat to peace, 
I shall only say this: there is no doubt that a moderate solution could be found be- 
tween representatives of the Moroccan people and the French government, were it not 
that their dialogue is constantly disturbed by ever more violent interventions from 
Cairo and Damascus, If peace is threatened, it is by foreign interference, 


MR. NEWMAN: Thank you, Mr. Chaize. Our final speaker tonight is German, Klaus 
Volkman, Bureau Chief in London for the influential West German newspaper, Die Welt. 
Mr, Volkman} 


MR. VOLKMAN: When 1 first heard of this discussion about the chances of peace 
in the context of the Geneva conference, immediately one thought came to my mind, 
Recently I saw a play in London by the French author, Jean Giraudoux, called "Tiger 
at the Gate." I understand it is soon to be shown on Broadway as well, In this play, 
the author expresses the opinion that before the war begins usually peace talks are 
arranged, allegedly in order to try to avoid war, but in fact only as a cover and as 
part of the procedure which leads to war, 

Now, I'm not as pessimistic as all that. But I agree with the French poet that 
one should not overrate peace talks and conferences, These signs are treacherous if 
taken at their face value, as is shown by the example of Munich, Only if the real | 
causes of tension can be defined and overcome is there a true chance of peace and that 
has not started yet, 

In the same way, it seems to me to be a fallacy that in the H-boimb we now have a 
true deterrent against war, The theory of the deterrent is not a new one, but it has 
never yet proved to be really effective, I remember my father, an officer of the German 
General Staff, saying in the late 20's that there simply could not be another war because 
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poison gas was too terrible a weapon. He was proved wrong in 1939, Quite probably 
the political leaders of the world today would like to avoid another war but as long 
as their is no guarantee against madmen rising to power, no deterrent will be safe, 

It seems to me that it is not the big unsolved world problems like disarmament 
that are the real dangers to peace, but localized areas of acute tension, clash of 
interests or military conflicts. At present there are two areas where such tension 
exists, 
| First, the Far East. Here the threat comes from the fluctuation of the poli- 
tical scene and the instability arising out of it. Only if it proves possible, as an 
outcome of the Geneva talks, to discuss seriously the problems there between all the 
parties concerned and to stabilize the so-far unstable and pecmanently fluctuating 
situation, is there a chance to avoid a sudden outbreak of a local war whibh might 
immediately spread, 

The second danger area is my own country, Germany, Here the danger comes from 
Stagnation, If the situation is left to drift on as it is, if Germany is kept divided, 
one day impatient and frustrated elements will break loose and try to correct the 
Situation by force. Only if this danger is avoided by uniting the country will there 
be a chance of peace in Europe, 

So far discussions of these problems which threaten the peace have. not even 
started. It is probable that the Geneva talks have improved the chances for holding 
those discussions, but that is all they have done. And only if these discussions do 
take place and only if they really lead to a solution of the problems will the chances 
of a permanent peace be improved, 


MR. NEWMAN: Thank you, Mr. Volkman. Now, gentlemen, you've heard one another's 
opening remarks on our subject tonight and there seems to be a generous mixture of 
optimism and pessimism among you. It is our practice on this program to have our 
guests comment on one another's statements so, Mr. Jacobs, how do you feel about some 
of the comments of your colleagues? 


MR. JACOBS: I was delighted to find that Mr. Scott agreed precisely with his 
own foreign minister, Mr. Macmillan, I hope they're both right, but the only thing 
I'm not clear on is what either one of them means. I wonder, Mr. Scott, if you could 
put your finger, for instance, on anything concrete that happened at Geneva that might 
give us reason to believe that we have peace ahead of us? I mean, is there anything 
specific that you can offer to show that the Russians weren't simply patting us on the 
back to find a soft place to put the knife? 


MR. SCOTT: Well, Mr. Jacobs, I'm not sure you haven't posed a slightly unfair 
question. i1t seems to me that it is a question that expects a brief, curt reply. This 
I can induce as an example of the reason why I'm more hopeful for peace. TI don't think -you 
can give any brief answer like that. I think that one doesn't need to go over and list 
the various steps that have been taken by the Russians in the last six months, which 
seem to most people, I think, to indicate a more gemine desire for peace and there are 
the obvious ones like their readiness after many years to conclude the Austrian State 
Treaty. There was their meeting, Khrushchev-Bulganin meeting with Tito in Belgrade where 
they've rather eaten humble pie and there is the new Soviet disarmament proposal. Those 
are three which come to mind immediately but more important, I think, is the new atmos- 
phere and I don't think you can simply brush it away by saying well, that was merely 
atmosphere and settlements don't arise out of atmosphere. Of course they don't, but 
a friendly atmosphere undoubtedly can aid in the search for settlements and I think that 
the Geneva conference was important for the new atmosphere of friendliness which it 
created, It is difficult for us correspondents to form a personal impression of atmos- 
phere because we weren't, of course, in at the talks themselves but from what I've 
learned from the principals who were there, it seems that President Eisenhower's obvious 
sincerity did make some impress on the Russians, I think that is quite an important point. 
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I think that the Western powers perhaps came away from the Geneva conference a little 
more convinced that the Russians, however wrongly, were afraid or had been afraid of 

a preventive war launched by the United States -- that they were geminely afraid of } 
the possibilities of a resurgent rearmed Germany attacking them. If both sides can | 
understand the other side's point of view more clearly, I think that that is building 
up an atmosphere from which settlements will ultimately, and it may be a long time, 

will ultimately emerge, ‘ 


MR. CHAIZE: I should like to endorse Mr. Scott's point of view and, at the 
same time, to touch upon a point which Mr. Volkman brought in his statement, He said 
"as long as their is no guarantee against madmen rising to power." That is a very 
interesting point and it is one which the evidence of Geneva should confirm our hopes, 
Of course, I don't want to apply to any American statesman the words"madmen rising to 
power," but the striking fact at Geneva was the emergence of President Eisenhower as 
a statesman of the first caliber, It may be obvious to you Americans -=- it may have 
been obvious for some time, but it was not obvious to all Europeans. We have had our 
doubts in France and, I should think, in Britain, on the course which American policy 
could take in the Far East or even in Europe if the President were pushed left and 
right by extremists, whatever camps they were. This emergence of the President and 
the uninimity of American public opinion is a factor that should reassure the Western 
world and give to public opinion in the democracies that stability which is an im- 
portant reason for peace, The second point I wanted to make about Geneva is that it 
was obvious to anyone that public opinion in Russia is now treated by the Soviet 
leaders themselves as much more important than it was before, and it is also, from 
all informed account, evident that the Russian people themselves want peace and they 
certainly dread war, I could give an example of that when Mr. Malenkov was deposed and — 
there was a panic in Moscow and people started buying sugar and soap and the reason why 
they were buying soap was they thought, it was a common belief that a layer of soap on 
the body protected one against radioactivity. They obviously felt that the position 
of Mr, Malenkov meant war. They now believe, and they've been led to believe by ac- 
counts given in their own newspapers of the proceedings at Geneva, that we are head- 
ing for peace. 


MR. NEWMAN: That brings up an interesting point. Has war in the hydrogen age 
become an obsolete instrument of foreign policy? Mr. Volkman, do you agree with that? 


MR. VOLKMAN: No, I don't think so, I mean one should like to have such a 
development happen and everybody at the moment seems to harp on that, but we have heard 
that before, When first the riflé was invented or when any new weapon was invented, 
everybody thought now this is so dreadful. This will now stop all the people from 
starting a new war. And then after a certain while people got used to it and they 
invented some defense weapons against it and then we had the next war with those new 
weapons. I don't believe that the mere invention of a weapon like the hydrogen bomb 
which is dreadful enough, which endangers the whole earth, is enough to stop a new war 
because poisonous gas also, at one time, was thought to endanger whole continents if 
the wind was blowing that way, or we had these fantastic other inventions -=- bombs 
of bacteria where you could throw a certain bomb onto another territory and then all 
the water got poisoned, etc. It hasn't stopped new wars. 


MR. SCOTT: I mst say I don't really altogether agree with Mr. Volkman, I'm 
not a scientist, but I don't accept logically the theory that because one has been wrong 
in the past, because when the French I think it was, invented the machine gun, that was 
considered to put an end to land fighting. We were wrong then, As far as gas is con- 
cerned, I think that the reason why gas wasn't used was because it was an extremely in- 
efficient weapon, You couldn't control it, That was the reason why it wasn't used pri- 
marily. But I should have thought that we were now perhaps on the eve of an era when 
war was so destructive to both sides that neither side would be prepared to launch it, 
It's all very well to say that science keeps pace in defense with offense, That is 
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quite true. But I cannot believe that you will ever reach the stage of defense being 
so effective as to prevent 6 planes out of 1,000 getting through, and 6 planes out of 
1,000 with the new hydrogen or the future perhaps cobalt bomb-- those 6 planes are go- 
ing to be plenty. I think we may be on the eve of a state when war is too destructive 
to form a part of diplomacy, 


MR. JACOBS: On this discussion it seems to me that both Mr, Scott and Mr, 
Volkman are talking in terms of the absolute weapon. That's no longer the case, Of 
course, we now have atomic cannon, for instance, which are, at least by American 
standards, classed as ordinary operational weapons. Well now, that brings in a whole 
new middie ground, it's sort of a shadow land as to whether it's the absolute weapon 
or whether it's not. What sort of retaliation, for instance, would you have to an 
atomic cannon? You have no other atomic cannon on the other side, Where does that 
leave you? Does that precipitate the whole of the absolute weapon situation, or 
doesn't it? So I think right there you have the answer to whether or not war is out- 
dated as a method of diplomatic and international maneuver. It simply isn't, because 
you've scaled down the absolute weapon to something that's a ready, practical engine 
of ordinary war, 


MR. SCOTT: It wasn't quite my point. I should have thought that if both sides 
were equipped with the ultimate weaporg then neither side would be prepared to embark 
on war, even with the so-called conventional arms, 


MR. CHAIZE: That is exactly the point, in my view. In former weapons -- the 
bow and arrow, We mentioned the rifle -- in those cases one of the two contestants was 
equipped with a weapon which the other one did not have and that lasted for a certain 
period of time. What is the point now is that both great powers or both camps have got 
the same weapon and if the Americans have atomic guns, one may expect the Russians to 
have atomic guns in the very near future, if they haven't got them already, 


MR. VOLKMAN: Mr. Scott repeated a point which I think he made already in his 
statement and he said that we had reached a time where nobody would deliberately start 
a war, because of the danger arising and I entirely agree with him. I think nobody 
would deliberately start a war. I think now even the Russians would not. But I don't 
think the real danger of our situation is a deliberate start of a war, I think the 
real danger is an outbreak of war out of these smaller areas where a clash of local 
interests takes place. For instance, taking the example of Germany, if tomorrow new 
riots would start in Eastern Germany and suddenly future German troops would get out of 
hand just in the very primitive reaction trying to help their fellow countrymen on the 
other side, we would suddenly find ourselves facing the danger of war, not having con- 
sidered carefully at a time when we have these terrible weapons we shouldn't have way, 
but we suddenly would find ourselves in the middle of a local war. 


MR. NEWMAN: That brings us to another question. As we have all seen at Geneva, 
Russia has made it clear that it does not intend to give up Eastern Germany without 
getting big returns. Now, one condition would be that a reunited Germany renounce its 
allegiance to the West. I-vam wondering, Mr, Volkman, if a genuine offer of this kind 
were put to Dr. Adenauer when he visits Moscow next month, will he be able to withstand 
the pressure from within Germany to conclude such a deal. 


MR. VOLKMAN: This is not easy to answer because, you see, you ask me whether 
Germany would be willing to renounce its allegiance to the West, As far as the spiritual 
and political allegiance is meant, I think Germany would not be willing -- would under 
no circumstances be willing to renounce its allegiance to the West. As far as the mili- 
tary allegiance is concerned, the situation might be different. I think the Germans who 
are anyway very much against becoming soldiers -- I'd better mention that because for a 
long time at least they were said to be very mch in favor of becoming soldiers -- they 
are now in the majority very much against taking up arms, against wearing uniforms -- I 
think the Germans, in the majority, might be quite willing to renounce the military 
allegiance to the West if they were allowed to remain in the political and spiritual 
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connection with the West, if they could for that achieve the unification. 


MR. SCOTT: I was in Germany a fortnight about a month ago and I entirely con- 
firm Mr. Volkman's view that the German people are by no means anxious to get back 
into uniform again, That's certainly the impression that 1 got. But I would have 
thought that on the possibilities of a Soviet proposal to Dr, Adenauer, say when 
he visits Moscow in September, of straight bargain -- we will allow you to reunify 
Germany through free elections, internationally supervised, provided that the united 
Germany no longer remains in NATO. I would have thought that to an awful lot of 
Germans that would be quite a popular appeal. I think it is quite a dangerous 
possibility. 

MR. JACOBS: I, Mr. Volkman, was quite taken with your suggestion: that. the 
Germans might be willing to make a bargain with Russia if they could keep their 
spiritual and I think you said political allegiance with the West, Well, let's get 
down to cases, What do you mean by "spiritual and political allegiance?" Do you 
mean that they would be willing to cut off all ties with Western European union, 
would they be willing to cut off NATO. In other words, will they accept neutrality? 
Would they buy East Germany at the price of neutrality? 

MR. VOLKMAN: No, there is a word which has developed lately which is rather 
difficult to translate. I think it originally springs from Nehru, as far as I remem- 
ber because when I talked to Nehru in 1952 he refused rather angrily when I said: 
will you follow up your policy of neutrality, and he said: we have never been neutral, 
we refuse to become neutralized or neutral, we only refuse to take part in any military 
alliance, In our modern times I don't think there is a real chance that on the battle- 
field of central Europe a major war will be fought out. We very much begin to doubt 
the importance of having 2, 6, 12, 20 German divisions fighting on this side or the 
other if we have what you mentiomed before, Mr. Jacobs, if we have atomic guns which 
are able to shoot from Britain or from Gibralter right into Poland or somewhere, or 
if we have these hydrogen bombs -- it doesn't make sense any more. And the Germans 
are beginning to wonder if they give up NATO but stick to the Western European Union -- 
you mustn't forget the Western European Union only provides the limits of military 
force -- the Western European Union does not provide any basis for putting up mihlitary 
forces -- so as soon as you cut Germany out of NATO there is no basis for putting up a 
German army. 


MR. CHAIZE: I would like to come back on a point which Mr. Scott made. He said 
what would the Chancellor do if the Russians say get out of NATO and we at once give you — 
the reunification of your country and free elections, Indeed that, I believe, I have | 
good reason to believe, was the fear of the Western diplomats at Geneva, They were 
afraid that the Russians would come forward with a too radical policy for Germany. What 
would the Western powers done if Mr. Bulganin had said all right, you want the reuni- 
fication of Germany, you have it. You want free elections, you have it. Of course, we 
shall withdraw our troops at once and you will withdraw yours. If they had one that 
I don't know what Anthony Eden or Mr. Foure would have said, It may have suited President 
Eisenhower better, I don't know, but they didn't do it. It was obvious that they did 
not want to take what is called a calculated risk, They prefer direct negotiation: arid 
they may try to do it with the Chancellor, Nobody believes that the Chancellor will cut 
his connection with the West. We don't believe that but what will happen after him? 

They have plenty of time -- they can bide their time and, in any case, it is now assumed 

that they will discuss with the Chancellor the normalization of relations between Russia 

and Germany. Can he refuse recognition from Russia? No! If he doesn't, Bhen Moscow 

will be the only capital in the world where there will be two German embassies == one fron 

ae one from the East -- and in the course of time that may mean more than we like tc 
ink. 


MR. SCOTT: There is one thought I think we haven't brought up in this discussi 
ion 

of German neutrality. It's this: that it's not simply a question of whether or not ‘ 

Germany provides the 12 divisions to NATO which she has been asked to produce <- if 
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Germany accepted neutrality it would mean not onl ivisi 

y that there would be 12 divisions 
less in the NATO forces which isn't terribly important, I think, but that there will 
be this large area of Western Germany which would no longer be available as providing 
bases for the American, British and other powers. I think that is perhaps even more 


important than the 12 German divisions themselves. It might, i | 
up of NATO. ight, in fact, mean the break- 


| MR. VOLKMAN: I don't know whether I entirely agree with you. Wasn't it your 
paper, the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, which put forward repeatedly the suggestion that when 
the Russians move out of Eastern Germany, that would not mean at the same time that the 
Western powers would have to move out of Western Germany because Western Germany is 
much larger, but find a line in equal wide area. I think the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN sug- 
gested ends of the eastern Ruhr, so providing still for the Western powers the Western 
part of Germany for NATO bases and demilitarizing the rest. 


MR. SCOTT: Well, personally, I don't see how you can have a neutralized Germany 
on which there are American and British forces. 


MR. VOLKMAN: I said demilitarized. 


MR. NEWMAN: Gentlemen, I would like to move on to another point on Germany. 
Mr. Volkman, in his statement earlier, said that there were two areas of tension in 
the world today. He listed the Far East as oné and Germany as the other. I wonder, 
Mr. Volkman, if you aren't oversimplifying the situation in Europe by not relating 
to Germany the similar fate of millions of East Europeans, now under the yoke of 
Communism? Would you, as a Polish refugee journalist put it to me in Geneva, agree 
that the free world will compromise peace -- that's the word he used, "compromise peace" -- 
if we accept German unification without, at the same time, doing something about the 
liberation of Russian satellites. 


MR. VOLKMAN: I have spoken as a German, of course, and my answer to that one 
is from a purely German point. The suggestion has repeatedly been made that the West 
should, in order not to compromise the world peace, should not agree to any German uni- 
fication except in the satellite states when the liberates also are free. I think you 
well understand that we Germans refused, purely out of egotistic reasons, we had to refuse 
that. If we see a chance that our country is united and, of course, we are in a unique 
position because we are not only a country which is dominated by Communist power, but we — 
are divided, and if we see a chance to get Germany united, we have to seize this chance, 
try to make use of it, whether or not, at the same time, other states -- Rumania or Bul- 
garia -- also are liberated, we cannot make unification of Germany dependent. on the lib- 
eration of Hungary or Rumania. I see other countries may have a different view on that. 


MR. JACOBS: I agree and I disagree because I wonder about this point. Assume 
that some miracle takes place and we do get a re-union between East and West Germany. 
All right, that raises a question which has hardly been touched so far, and that is 
all the German provinces which are now tightly incorporated into Poland. Will the 
Germans accept that? Will they agree to wash out all of those provinces which are 
still left, which are tied tightly into Poland? If the Germans won't accept that, will 
the Russians agree to give back those provinces in there at the price of the prestige 
of the Polish government which they set up? If that collapses, what of all the rest 
of the satellites? I'm simply raising this as another problem that seems to me to 
underline even more heavily the fact that we can't count on any sort of settlement in 
the near future in Europe. 


MR. CHAIZE: If I might put in a cynical word about the Germans and the Poles, 


the Poles might well say to the Germans, "After all, we have been divided for 10 years , 
so why are you in a hurry." But, however, I believe that the West, although renouncing 
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war as a means to liberate the satellites, should not in principle agree to their 

being under the Russian or Communist yoke. However, there are. signs, these are in- 
formed, not confirmed yet, that the Soviet Union thinks of, to some extent, releasing 
the bounds. They talk of Hungary being given the freer hand than it has had so far and 
one should remember that when Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev went to Belgrade, 
they did in fact recognize -- and that is the most important part of their statement 


of the comminique after the Belgrade talks -- they recognized that there was no necessity | 
for a monolithic system that other socialist states could uphold their own ways and their 


own form of government. 


MR. SCOTT: I do feel rather strongly that it would be a grave mistake to re- 
late the settlement of the problem of reunifying Germany with that of liberating, 
freeing, giving independence to satellite East European states. I feel that because 
I think there is a practical possibility of getting German reunification within two 
or three years perhaps. I think that in the overall European settlement, the libera- 
tion of the satellite East European states is going to be the last stage and I think 
it will be a grave error to hold up the reunification of Germany if we can get it for 
the sake of the satellite states. 


MR. NEWMAN: If I can just add an opinion here, I think one of the problems, of 
course, in Burope today is: how do you keep alive the spark of hope in Eastern Europe 
among the people who are now dominated by the Russians. I mean, if they see us pushing 
for the unification of Germany without any major attempt to free them from the Communist 
orbit, how can we in the West keep alive the spark of hope that perhaps some day they too 
will be able to be free? 


MR. VOLKMAN: I think we are keeping alive the spark of hope by doing that. After 
all, East Germany was the only part of these areas in Eastern Europe where there was an 
uprising, so if the West can succeed in freeing first Eastern Germany, then the other 
countries will, I think, draw some hope from that, that they will be liberated in a later 


stage. I just want to take up one point Mr. Jacobs made. He said even if we get Germany 


united, then immediately comes the famous question of the lost provinces in the East. 
Now there is one difference between the two. In Eastern Germany there are living at the 
moment 18 million Germans -- 18 million human beings. In the so-called lost provinces 
beyond the international line, there is hardly a German soul left living, so I think 
nearly every German, at least the vast majority of German people, would be willing to 


subscribe to leaving the present Eastern German frontier, at least for a number of years, 


untouched, and leave it then open to Polish-German discussions at a later time what one 


is going to do about that. If we are getting these 18 million Germans free, this is much | 
more important. The other question is a question of soil, of land, but not a question of 


human beings. 


MR. NEWMAN: Gentlemen, Europe isn't the only source of tension, and for a moment 
I'd like to turn to the Far East and, in particular, Southeast Asia. In that area, what 
are the prospects for peace if. Indochina, when it goes to the polls next year, votes for 
a Communist regime. Can the West accept this vote as a free expression of the people 


of this country, or will such an event cause new tension and new fears throughout the 
world? 


MR. SCOTT: It rather depends how the elections are held. Provisions were made 
in the Geneva accords for the elections to be internationally supervised. 


MR. NEWMAN: I'm assuming that it is held under free, supervised conditions which 
we all agree on. 


MR. SCOTT: Under those conditions, I think that we must accept the result. It's 
a question simply of principle. The Western powers have stood on this principle as rege 
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other divided countries in the past. They stand on it today as regards the problem of 
the reunification of Germany, It's going to be impossible for us to insist on the 
holding of free all German internationally supervised elections if we are not prepared 
to apply the same principle to other countries where we do not have such a high chance 
of -- we, I say, we Western powers, non-communist powers -- of wimning. The same also 
applies to Korea, divided Korea, I think it is simply a question of principle which 
we must hold to. 

MR. CHAIZE: Mr. Scott has left me hardly anything to say. I couldn't agree more. 
I would only go back to the last Geneva conference to Here ca important secnte i ; 
the private discussions between the free Western heads of government. That was the com- 
mon decision taken that ambassadors in Saigon should intervene and urge Mr. Diem to 
accept the preliminary discussions with Ho Chi Minh. So far, difficulties have come 
from the divergencies of view between the United States government on the one hand, 
and the French government on the other. At present, Washington has accepted to inter- 


vene in the same sense -- all these probably in their view a question of form more 
than substance. 


MR. JACOBS: I would agree with both British and French versions, I think, in 
principle. We do obviously have to accept the principle of free elections, but then 
comes the question of practice. How do we make them stick? I think it turns out that 
it's going to be a military arrangement -- a military necessity forced largely on the 
United States. What we wind up with is a net result, it seems to me, certainly it has 
been that way in Kagrea, it looks to be that way in Vietnam, in Indochina generally, is 
a series of little holding operations, where the East meets the West across a purely 
theoretical line -- a line which has no real ethnic realistic bearing on the country 
as a political unit. It's an artificial barrier whichis just as artificial as the 
present line down the middle of Germany, so 1 wonder if although we may be cooling out 
some of these hot points by the means of free elections, whether we're not simply 
storing away trouble for ourselves and, in a sense, sweeping the dirt under the rug. 


MR. NEWMAN: This brings me to the question of to what extent is the free world 
prepared to accpet nationalistic moves that lean towards communism? 


MR. CHAIZE: That has been for several years the main theme of Indian deplomacy. 
I remember talking to Mr. Krishna Menon six years ago, and he said, "You've got to get 
out of Indochina." It is no use telling him that if we moved out at once, the Com- 
munist regime would be installed, which people there, the population, might not like. 
He said it is no business of yours, they will do what they like. They will do what 
they want, and it is for you to corivince them from outside that accepting the Communist 
regime is the wrong thing to do, but first of all, get out before you are thrown in 
the sea. 


MR. VOLKMAN: I have been wondering whether it wouldn't be, in fact, a good idea-- 
there I think 1 disagree with Mr. Chaize -- a good idea of bringing in a new Far East 
Conference, but on a different level. We have had lately, the Bandung conference last 
year, we have had other signs that the Asian people are sort of waking up to their own 
sense of political leadership, so one can disagree with it, one can agree with it. 
This is not a matter of discussion. Perhaps there is a chance if one brings in those 
countries like India, Burma, Ceylon, countries which are not Communist. I mean every- 
body who follows Nehru's politics in.his country will. see that he certainly is every- 
thing else but a friend of the Communists. If we brought in those countries more into 
discussion of the whole Far Eastern settlement, whether that wouldn't give a better 
chance to us. 


MR. SCOTT: I personally agree with Mr. Chaize entirely on this. I think that 
the time is not yet ripe for an overall Far Eastern conference. It's not ripe, and I 
may get into trouble with American listeners on this. I feel that a long way has to 
be gone yet between the United States and China before such an overall conference could 
be held, It will be frightfully difficult to hold such a conference with the two main 
paticipants, Peiking and Washington, and not recognize each other, for instance. 
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I think some stages have to be got through first before an overall conference can 
be held, and I feel that the two stages which would have to be got through, first 
of all, the recognition by Washington of the Peiking government, secondly, the ‘ 
according to Peiking of the Chinese seat in the United Nations. , I don't think that 
those two steps can be taken immediately, but I do have hopes that the talks that have 
been going on this last week and will go on between'the United States and China through 
their ambassadors in Geneva will clear the ground for these ultimate steps which, I | 
think, must be taken before you can hope to get any lasting solid peace in the Far East. 


MR. NEWMAN: We all seem to agree that a peace offensive is harder to fight | 
than the cold war. I therefore wonder whether the free world can stand an all-out 
peace offensive while, at the same time, maintaining the heavy burden of armaments, 
taxes, and conscription. 


-MR. CHAIZE: The program at present is not to maintain these heavy burdens. | 
That's why in Geneva the various problems were linked -- European security, German | 
reunification, and disarmament. After all, if we agree on these three together, as 
we must, or perhaps we want to agree on German reunification first and we shall in- | 
sist on that, but whatever priorities are given, the three problems are interrelated. 

I don't see why we should carry a heavy burden if we have hopes of peace. 


MR. JACOBS: I think the more direct answer to your question as to whether the 
free world can stand the burden of armament is simply that they have stood it and stood 
it very well. As far as my own country is concerned, it has perhaps more prosperity 
than it's had in many a year. The same applies to Britain. I think the same will soon 
apply to France and heaven knows, the same applies to Germany. So, at the moment, 
that's a good representation of the free world proving that it can stand a cold war 
and stand it in comfort. 


. MR. NEWMAN: No, the point is this. After the last World War, the United States 
‘and the West couldn't move fast enough to demobilize and get its men out of uniform and 
scrap all of its armaments, and now with another era of seeming peace, are we apt to do 
the same thing before we get a genuine peace, 


MR. SCOTT: In other words, it is going to be far more difficult for the govern- 
ments of Western powers to persuade their people to undertake the heavy financial bur- 
den while they are witnessing a detente in international relations. They are perfectly 
prepared to make these large sacrifices because they were afraid of war, so as soon as 
the fear of war is reduced, then they will be less prepared presumably, you mean, to 
fork out their.... 


MR. CHAIZE: Well, this is indeed the danger, the main danger. 


MR. SCOTT: I do think Mr. Newman has made quite a point there, and I think 
that is going to be quite a danger for the Western governments. 


MR. NEWMAN: Gentlemen, I am sorry, but our time is up. Thank you, Bradford 
Jacobs of "The Baltimore Sun" -- Richard Scott of "The Manchester Guardian" «= 
Paul Chaize of "Figaro" -- and Klaus Volkman of "Die Welt." 


Our special thanks to the British Broadcasting Corporation for providing 
facilities that made this program possible. 
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